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to be prized for a new reason : not that it integrated natural life, but 
that it offered an escape from the vexation and maleficence insepar- 
able from natural life. If we regard our animal career and the inte- 
gration of its impulses as a vain and bitter good, which will never 
liberate us from egotism and from an almost universal cruelty, then 
we may see in our incidental capacity to know and to love the strait 
and narrow path of salvation. We shall not save our whole soul, but 
we may decamp, as it were, from the infected parts of it into that 
corner where goodness and understanding can really live. I need 
hardly say that this is not the spirit of Mr. Holt's ethics; but I do 
not think he has altogether appreciated the difficulty of transferring 
his principle of "discrimination" from an organic body into the 
world at large. 

George Santatana. 

SOCIETIES 

NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday eve- 
ning, February 28, at Columbia University. The following papers 
were read and discussed : 

Tests of Mechanical Ability. J. L. Stenquist. 

The report consisted chiefly of a description and exhibition of a 
series of mechanical tests which have been devised by the author 
under the direction of Professor Thorndike. The first of these is 
called Construction Test, Series I, and is described in detail in ' ' The 
Intellectual Status of Children who are Public Charges," Archives 
of Psychology, No. 33, Columbia University. Construction Test, 
Series II, is similar to Series I, but more difficult. These tests con- 
sist of a series of mechanical models to be assembled under stand- 
ardized conditions by the subject, the original idea being to provide 
a test that did not depend upon the subject's ability to read and 
write, and to deal with heard words. In the ease of Construction 
Test, Series I, age-grade standards have been built up and the child 
can be scored as over or under a standard "Construction-age," as 
determined by the scores of four hundred and thirty-two public- 
school children of New York City. 

The second type of test reported upon has been named "Recog- 
nition of Mechanical Devices" and consists of fifty-five mechanical 
devices, ranging from a common nail to a spark plug and its parts, 
all numbered and fastened to a card about 8 by 18 inches, placed in 
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a suitable box. A complete list of the names of all the devices is 
given the subject and his task consists in identifying each device 
known to him, which he does by writing the appropriate number 
before each name. 

Both of these tests have only been begun and the data thus far 
gathered do not warrant any further conclusions, than those re- 
ported in the monograph referred to above. 

Tests of the Memory of School Children. Edith F. Mulhall. 

An attempt was made to determine whether or not there are any 
characteristic differences between the two memory processes known 
as recall or reproduction and recognition. Answers were sought to 
the five following questions: (1) Does the person who recalls one 
kind of material well also recall another kind of material well; or 
what is the correlation between the recall of different materials? 
(2) Does the person who recognizes one material well also recognize 
another kind well ; or what is the correlation between the recognition 
of different materials ? (3) Does the person who recalls one material 
well recognize that material well ; or what is the correlation between 
the recall and recognition of the same material? (4) Are the recall 
records of girls better than those of boys as earlier literature stated ? 
Is there any sex difference in recognition memory? (5) Is there 
any difference in the sex variability in recall or in recognition? 

The subjects were 192 children, 71 in 5B, 62 in 6A, and 59 in 6B, 
in a city school. The materials used were two series each of 25 
words, 25 forms, 25 syllables. Memory was tested half of the time 
by requiring the subjects to write down what they remembered (re- 
production) and half of the time by asking them to select from 
another set the items which they had and had not seen (recognition). 

The conclusions were: (1) A person who can reproduce a great 
many items of one material can not necessarily reproduce many of 
another material. (2) The person who can recognize one material 
well can not necessarily recognize another material well. (3) A 
person who secures a high score for recalling words, forms, syllables 
may not necessarily receive a high score for recognizing words, 
forms, syllables, respectively. (In no case was the average of the 
coefficients of correlation as high as .30.) (4) One finds no superi- 
ority of the girls over the boys for recall, but a confirmation of the 
work of Chamberlain. There are no sex differences for recognition. 
(5) There is no consistent difference in sex variability in recall or in 
recognition. 

Association and Classification. — G. C. Myers. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the natural tendency 
of classification as shown by the superior speed in naming (within 
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certain limits) successive individuals of a single class, over the speed 
of naming single individuals of successive classes. 

In the preliminary test each of 71 normal-school girls was sup- 
plied with a copy of 2 series, each of 10 class names of familiar 
things (Group I.). These two series interchanged reappeared on 
the opposite side of the page (Group II.). About half the subjects 
were given 18 seconds to write the names of things falling under 
each of the 10 class names of the first series. Then for the second 
series they were given a total of 180 seconds to write successively 
under each of the 10 class names, one name at a time, as many 
individual names as possible. For the other half of the subjects the 
procedure throughout was reversed. 

The successive associations under single class names may be called 
less controlled, the others more controlled associates. In the 3 
minutes the average total number of words given for group I as less 
controlled associates, is 56.4, M.V. 5.8, with a range of from 34-80 
words. For more controlled associates the respective figures are 
46.1, 4.9, and 20-60. For group II. the less controlled associates 
give 60.4, M.V. 6.5, and a range of from 39-77 words ; the more con- 
trolled, 42.5, 4.0, and 32-58 respectively. This test is unfair to the 
less controlled records because of the time lost in writing. 

In a second experiment on 56 girls the subjects were divided 
into pairs, each member of the pair serving as subject and experi- 
menter in turn. 

The writer read 20 class names pausing 8 seconds for each name 
while number one of each pair named as many individuals of that 
class as possible. Number two recorded the number of individual 
names given. Then number one was provided with a list of these 
20 class names and on signal she named an individual of each class 
name, repeating the operation until interrupted by the writer at the 
end of 2 min. 40 sec. Number two recorded the number of responses 
as before. Then number two proceeded in reverse order with number 
one as recorder. 

In the 2 min. 40 sec. the average total number of individual 
names given is, for less controlled associates 123.7, M.V. 13.8, range 
89-182 ; more controlled associates 66.9, M.V. 9.7 and 53-106. Four 
subjects studied practise effect by repeating the test 9 times, over 
a period of several days. Three found an increase in the total num- 
ber of associates of each type and the superiority of the less con- 
trolled associates increased with time. For the other subject both 
decreased with time. 

These facts emphasize a fundamental difference between the two 
types of associates and the rather obvious inference that classifica- 
tion is a very natural process. The study is still in progress. 
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Test of Manual Accuracy of Pre-vocational School Boys. — Russel 

L. Gould. 

The tests were undertaken for the purpose of offering some pos- 
sible data on the efficacy of the newly established Ettinger Pre- 
vocational schools of New York City, in improving the general 
manual accuracy of the boys. The problem resolved itself into a new 
aspect of the old question of transfer from practised abilities to 
unpractised ones. 

The plan was to test at the beginning of the school-year two 
groups of boys ; one group of those just beginning the pre-vocational 
shop work, and the other a control group of academic boys of the 
same grade and school. At the end of the year the tests are to be 
repeated. In so far as they are a reliable index of general motor 
ability, they are expected to indicate some effect of the shop work. 

The necessity for large groups and for moderate haste prevented 
the use of more than three tests on each boy. Those used were the 
thrusting, the hammering, and the common 3-hole test. The first 
two were designed for this work. 

The thrusting test required a full arm movement; to hit with a 
pencil the middle target of a row of three varying targets, thirty 
rows appearing from behind a screen at a constant speed. Pour 
groups of thirty were used, at four speeds, such that each row was 
in sight for 1.0 sec, 1.2 sec, 1.6 sec, and 2.0 sec. Each hit was 
separate and distinct, as one row only was in sight at a time. The 
number of hits ranged from to 21. 

In the hammering test the subject used a specially prepared 
hammer, to hit three points, distant from each other by 50 cm. 
Time was constant, measured by the beats of a metronome, at the 
average rate preferred by ten boys. An improvement in the appa- 
ratus records each hit electrically on a kymograph. There were 
very marked differences in the abilities of the boys, the hits ranging 
from to 20 in 50 shots. 

The 3-hole test is too well known to be described. Time was 
taken for 50 contacts. 

A. T. POPPENBERGEB, Jr., 

Columbia University. Secretary. 
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Catholic Democracy : Individualism and Socialism. Henry C Day., S.J. 

New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1914. 

Father Day, who is happily fitted for the difficult task by both tem- 
perament and training, has written a brief, but suggestive, book of less 
than three hundred pages on a very large subject; and he has written it 
candidly and well. His purpose is to delimit what may roughly be called 



